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1943  PROGRAM  TAKES  SHAPE  AT  DENVER 

1942  SIGN-UP  TOPS  LAST  YEAR;  1941  LOSSES  HEAVY 


450,000  Unitslnsured; 
1941  Claims  Total 
128, 000 


The  score  for  number  of 
farms  insured  in  1942  ms 
450,293  as  of  November  16* 
With  the  spring  wheat  dead¬ 
line  still  several  months 
away,  this  figure  already 
exceeds  the  1941  winter 
and  spring  wheat  sign-up 
by  more  than  33,000*  Also, 
1942  insured  acreage  ex¬ 
ceeds  last  year’s  by  nearly 
half  a  million  acres*  In¬ 
sured  production  has  moved 
up  from  10 9g  million  bush¬ 
els  to  over  130  million* 

The  big  four  among 
states  in  the  1942  sign¬ 
up  are  Nebraska  with  73,606 
farms  insured;  Kansas  with 
58,494;  Illinois  with 
46,328;  and  Missouri  with 
42,151*  Although  Kansas 
dropped  a  little  from  last 
year  from  the  standpoint 
of  contracts  written  and 
insured  acreage,  her  in¬ 
sured  production  went  up 
about  2^  million  bushels 
over  last  year,  tdiioh  seems 
to  indicate  that  more  high¬ 
er  yielding  farms  are  com¬ 
ing  into  the  program. 

Four  states  more  than 
doubled  last  year’s  parti¬ 
cipation.  They  are:  Mich- 
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against  34,166  in  '42; 
Wisconsin,  709  against 
2,886;  Tennessee,  210 
against  1,902;  and  West 
Virginia,  92  against  411. 

Figures  as  of  October  16 
show  that  over  127,000 
indemnity  claims  have  been 
submitted  representing  a 
total  of  18,270,000  bush¬ 
els.  Excess  moisture, 
floods,  winterkill,  and 
drought  did  the  most  dam¬ 
age  to  the  1941  crop  but 
some  losses  were  caused  by 
every  unavoidable  hazard 
known  to  wheatgrowers.  The 
most  unusual  cause  of  loss 
occurred  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  where  ducks 
swam  right  up  to  wheat 


Fourth  Annual  Confab 
Attended  by  Some 
150  Men 

Changes  in  tne  Federal 
crop  insurance  program  sub¬ 
mitted  during  the  past 
year  by  state  and  county 
committees  were  thoroughly 
reviewed  at  the  recent 
fourth  annual  conference 
held  at  Denver,  Colo.  The 
conference  was  attended 
by  about  160  persons  in¬ 
cluding  state  committeemen 
from  the  38  states  in 
which  wheat  is  grown.  All 
branch  office  managers 
were  in  attendance,  includ¬ 
ing  Jesse  Watson  of  the 
Dallas  office  and  John 
McClure  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Among  those  in  attendance 
from  Washington,  D.  C., 
were  Manager  Leroy  K.  Smith, 
Assistant  Manager  Cecil  A. 
Johnson,  representatives 
of  the  various  AAA  divi¬ 
sions,  and  several  section 
heads  from  the  headquar¬ 
ter’s  office* 

R.  M.  (Spike)  Evans,  AAA 
administrator,  and  Leroy  K. 
Smith  were  the  principal 
speakers*  Evans  discussed, 
among  other  things,  the 
need  for  food  supplies  in 
England  based  on  firsthand 
(See  CONFERENCE  page  7) 


igan,  16,346  in  1941  (See  PROGRESS  page 8  ) 


Newsletter  is  designed  to  inform  field  workers  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  F.  C.  I.  C.  of 

developments  in  the  crop  insurance  program  and  is  not  for  general  distribution.' 
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MICHIGAN  CAMPAIGN  GETS  OVERWHELMING  RESULTS 


County  And  Individual 
Prizes  Awarded  For 
Highest  Record 

Michigan's  1942  crop 
insurance  campaign  put  all¬ 
risk  coverage  on  more  than 
twice  as  many  farms  as  were 
insured  in  1941,  latest 
figures  show.  Actually, 
15,345  contracts  were  in 
force  last  year  against 
34,166  so  far  this  year, 
guaranteeing  production  of 
almost  4  million  bushels. 
The  State  AAA  committee 
had  set  a  goal  of  25,000 
insured  farms  in  1942,  so 
even  their  own  expectations 
were  far  exceeded. 

The  sign-up  campaign 
took  the  form  of  a  contest 
from  the  very  first  when 
field  representatives  in 
each  county  were  assigned 
their  territories  and  giv¬ 
en  participation  goals  to 
shoot  at.  County  and  indi¬ 
vidual  prizes  were  at 
stake  which  made  for  keen 
competition  among  counties 
and  also  among  representa¬ 
tives  in  each  coionty.  On 
August  30,  every  wheat¬ 
growing  county  in  the  state 
except  three  had  gone  past 
its  goal,  some  counties 
doing  nearly  double  what 
was  expected  of  them, 

Shiawassee  County  really 
went  over  the  top.  With  a 
goal  of  635,  the  boys  went 
out  and  put  all-risk  cover¬ 
age  on  1,244  farms,  or  96,9 
percent  above  expectations. 
By  ’’the  boys”  we  mean 
Charles  McConnell,  LeRoy 
Drury,  Lament  Meier,  Law¬ 
rence  Seward,  Bion  Somers, 
Mark  Conroy,  Harvey  Leavitt, 
James  McAvoy,  'Wm,  Wade, 
Arnold  Loomis,  Timothy 
(See  MICHIGAN  page  ID  ) 


HE  LIKES  TEXAS; 
TEXAS  LIKES  HIM 


Jesse  H.  Watson 

Manager  of  the  Dallas 
branch  office  ,  .  ,  ,  As  a 
boy  he  had  a  burning  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  lawyer  but 
very  early  in  life  he  got 
in  the  cotton  business  and 
has  been  in  it  ever  since 
,  ,  ,  Jesse  studied  cotton 
classing,  marketing,  and 
handling  as  early  as  1909 
at  commercial  college  at 
Bowie,  Tex,  ,  ,  Worked  at 
buying  and  handling  cotton 
for  exporting  firms  in 
Fort  Worth  and  Wichita 
Falls  until  he  became  com¬ 
munity  AAA  committeeman  in 
1933  ,  ,  county  committee- 
3uan  in  1935  ,  ,  state  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  1936  to  1940. 

He  and  wife  both  native 
Texans  ,  ,  grew  up  on  farm 
100  miles  northwest  of 
Fort  Worth  ,  ,  Likes  steak 
smothered  with  onions  but 
a  diet  recently  has  cur¬ 
tailed  the  size  of  the 
steak  ,  ,  ,  Favorite 

(See  WATSON  page  ID) 


Fall  Rains  Destroy 
North  Dakota  Crops 


Up  to  the  lirst  of  last 
August  it  vms  estimated  by 
ilarry  D.  Lohse,  AAA  state 
chairman,  that  very  few 
indemnities  would  have  to 
be  paid  in  North  Dakota. 
Scattered  hail  losses  and 
some  damage  from  wild  oat 
infestation  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  menace  to  one  of  the 
largest  wheat  crops  ever 
grown  in  the  state. 

A  rainy  spell  started, 
however,  when  harvesting 
wjs  about  half  over  and  it 
Lept  on  raining  biiruugh 
September  causing  much 
damage  to  uncut  grain  as 
well  as  to  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat  in  the 
shock.  Total  loss  was 
suffered  by  many  uninsured 
growers,  but,  fortunately, 
some  of  the  failure  acre  - 
ages  were  insured  whereby 
the  grower  will  receive 
income  from  75  percent  of 
an  average  crop. 

A  typical  insured  grow¬ 
er  is  Carl  C.  Bird  Vifho  has 
farmed  in  Southeastern 
Trail  County  for  24  years. 
He  actually  harvested  only 
575  bushels  from  210  acres. 
He  says:  ’’After  experienc¬ 
ing  how  crop  insurance 
works,  I'd  be  afraid  to 
take  a  chance  without  it. 
I've  carried  insurance 
since  it  was  first  started 
in  1939  and  have  suffered 
a  different  kind  of  loss 
each  year.  In  1939  it  was 
drought  and  some  hailj  in 
1940,  hail;  and  this  year 
excessive  rainfall  during 
harvest  time. 
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Duck  Damage  A  La  Shock  ! 


CROP  SNSURANCE 
iVlEAMS  SECURITY 

By  T.  E.  Hov/ard 

As  the  population  in  - 
creases^  the  complexities 
of  our  civilization  become 
more  difficult  to  compre- 
hend  and  the  people  become 
confused  and  baffled  by 
the  effect  of  changes  in 
national  or  world  affairs 
which  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand* 

The  result  of  this  men¬ 
tal  disturbance  causes 
fear,  and  fear  is  the 
cause  of  unrest*  Fear,  utj- 
rest,  and  mental  confusion 
are  not  healthy  signs  with¬ 
in  our  Democracy  and  are 
the  outgrowth  of  insedor- 
ity«  People,  as  well  as 
the  animal  kingdom.,  have 
all  down  through  the  ages 
sought  to  make  themselves 
secure  against  want*  By 
presenting  the  reasons  for 
fear  of  want,  the  race  de¬ 
delops  cultural  pursuits 
and  raises  the  standards 
of  living* 

The  law  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  works  that  way® 
Security  develops  higher 
cultural  patterns  and  liv¬ 
ing  standards*  The  shell 
around  the  oyster,  the 
bird’s  fleet  wing,  the 
tiger’s  sharp  teeth,  the 
house,  the  suit  of  clothes, 
the  insurance  policy,  are 
merely  evidences  of  the 
age-old  hunt  for  sedurity# 

Men  want  to  be  secure 
against  hunger,  or  against 
the  cold  or  stormy  weather. 
They  want  to  be  secure  in 
holding  their  jobs,  and  in 
the  ownership  of  their 
property,  be  it  little  or 
much* 

They  want  to  be  secure 
against  the  loss  of  oppor¬ 


Here’s  a  little  story— 
a  true  story  which  proves 
that  a  farmer  never  knows 
what  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  hazards.  Out  in  North 
Dakota,  where  hail,  rust, 
hoppers,  drought,  and  wind 
take  their  annual  toll, 
many  farmers  this  past 
■fall  have  had  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  so  much 
rain  fell  between  harvest 


tunity  to  better  them  - 
selves®  They  vrant  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  wd.ll  h8,ve 
plenty  of  both  food  and 
fiber  today,  tomorrow,  and 
as  long  as  they  live.  It 
is  noble,  and  not  cowardly, 
to  seek  security* 

Private  enterprise  with 
accumulated  capital  within 
our  profit-wise  corporate 
structure  has  set  up  many 
methods  by  which  some  de¬ 
gree  of  security  may  be 
had  by  the  individual  who 
can  pay  for  it® 

For  instance,  life  in- 
siirance  can  be  secured  so 
that  in  case  of  his  death 
a  man’s  family  may  pay 
debts  and  live  without  his 
earning  power.  That  is 
seciirity. 

Insurance  against  theft 
is  a'^milable  for  almost 
every  kind  of  commercial 
enterprise.  The  potential 
income  of  a  person  or  a 
corporation  can  be  insitred 
day  by  day  or  year  by  year 
if  they  pay  for  it.  These 
and  many  more  ways  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  degree  of  secur¬ 
ity  have  long  been  avail¬ 
able  for  persons  in  many 
walks  of  life.  The  farm¬ 
ers  and  planters,  however, 
have  an  entirely  different 
roblem.  Their  annual  po- 
ential  income  is  in  the 
growing  crop  in  the  field. 


and  threshing  that  lots  of 
shocked  fields  were  under 
water*  But  that’s  not 
alls  On  the  farm  of 
Christ  Knatterud,  near 
Haddock,  big  flocks  of 
ducks  swem  up  to  the  wheat 
shocks  and  helped  them- 
selves--for  which  Mr . 
Knatterud  has  sent  in 
a  claim  for  loss  under 
his  all-risk  insurance. 


The  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmer,  his  living 
standards,  and  his  ability 
to  pay  what  he  owes,  all 
rest  in  his  growing  crop 
and  in  the  price  he  gets 
for  the  crop  after  har¬ 
vest* 

But  di’ought  may  come, 
or  flood  or  hail  may  de¬ 
stroy  the  crop®  Before 
1939  the  farmer  had  no 
protection  against  crop 
loss.  If  his  crop  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  he  of  course  had 
nothing  to  sell  regardless 
of  the  price.  This  kind  of 
a  loss  puts  him  on  mighty 
short  rations  for  a  year, 
or  shuts  off  his  credit 
because  he  cannot  pay  his 
debts •  Or  it  may  be  the 
chinch  bug  or  boll  weevil, 
grasshoppers,  or  Mormon 
crickets  that  destroy  his 
purchasing  power.  Many 
crop  diseases  have  annual¬ 
ly  destroyed  the  security- 
end  well-being  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  farm  families* 
Such  is  the  history  of  the 
farming  business* 

No  private  enterprise 
has  ever  developed  a 
nation--wide  all-risk  crop 
insurance  for  farmers  so 
they  could  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  crop  to  sell,  or  its 
equivalent  in  cash,  and 
(See  SECURITY  page  9 ) 
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LACK  OF  FOOD  MAY  WIN 
WAR  ON  COTTON  WEEVIL 

starving  boll  weevils 
by  cutting  cotton  stalks 
early  the  ■^all  has  been 
proven  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quar¬ 
antine  to  be  an  effective 
way  to  reduce  possible 
damage  from  this  pest  the 
following  season*  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  extensive  boll 
weevil  damage  the  past 
season  is  one  reason  why 
more  farmers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  are  cutting  their 
stalks  this  fall* 

Cotton  stalks  are  the 
weevil’s  main  fall  food 
supply,  and  if  this  is  out 
off  early  enough  it  sends 
the  pests  into  winter  hi¬ 
bernation  in  a  half  star'TBd 
condition  and  less  likely 
to  survive  imtil  spring. 
Although  early  cutting  of 
stalks  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  40  years,  the 
practice  has  never  been 
very  popular  until  this 
fall  when  greater  action 
was  prompted  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  another  bad  weevil 
year  and  possible  short¬ 
ages  of  dusting  machinery 
and  calcium  arsenate  pois¬ 
on  in  1942* 

Laboratory  tests  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effectiveness 
of  early  stalk  cutting 
showed  that  only  85  of 
5,000  weevils  removed  from 
cotton  plants  in  October 
svirvived  the  winter  where¬ 
as  968  of  5,000  weevils  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plants  in 
November  survived  and 
emerged  the  following 
spring  and  summer*  In 
other  words,  October  re¬ 
moval  reduced  survival  by 
90  percent* 

FOR  DEFENSE  BUY  UNITED 
STATES  SAVINGS  BONDS  AND 
STAMPS. 


Good  Soles  Work 
Done  In  Illinois 
By  FCI  Fieidwomon 

Maybe  uhere  are  lots  of 
women  crop  insurance  sales 
representatives  but  the 
only  one  we  have  actual 
graphic  evidence  of  is  Mrs* 
Edna  Gingrich  of  Prinoe- 
ville.  Ill*,  whom  we  here 
present— at  work* 


The  draft  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  hired  men  due  to 
higher  wages  in  defense 
factories  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it, 
but  the  main  reason  why 
Mrs*  Gingrich  was  selected 
to  present  insiu'ance  to 
her  neighbors  was  the  ex¬ 
cellent  job  she  did  on  her 
community’s  marketing  quota 
referendum  board*  And  she 
apparently  is  keeping  up 
her  good  record  for  effi¬ 
ciency,  because  of  the  en¬ 
tire  42  contracts  written 
in  her  county  this  year  19 
of  them,  covering  21  farms, 
were  in  Essex  Township, 
Mrs*  Gingrich’s  sales  ter¬ 
ritory* 

How  did  she  do  it? 
Well,  the  all-risk  feature 
of  the  contract  was  her 
most  successful  talking 
point*  She  would  explain 
that  FCIC  protects  against 
loss  from  all  natural 
causes*  "It’s  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind  ofinsxarance 
and  gives  more  protection*" 


IDAHO  RAIN  DAMAGE 
WORST  SINCE  1893 

Nearly  half  a  centu/-y 
ago  —  1893  to  be  exact  -- 
wheat  crop  losses  in  Idaho 
were  the  worst  in  history 
due  to  too  much  rain.  The 
second  heaviest  loss,  re¬ 
ports  show,  was  to  the 
1941  crop,  also  caused  by 
too  much  rain,  but  quite  a 
few  of  the  wheat  growers 
this  time  had  insurance 
protection  so  the  loss  was 
not  nearly  as  bad  as  it 
could  have  been*  A  report 
from  the  state  says  that 
insurance  payments  I  in 
Latah,  Nez  Perce,  and  other 
counties  this  year  ■  will 
exceed  losses  in  any  other 
year  since  the  insurance 
program  was  put  into  oper¬ 
ation. 


Then  Mrs.  Gingrich  re¬ 
cited  to  the  prospect  her 
own  experience  with  crop 
insurance*  She  operates  a 
140-aore  farm  left  to  her 
by  her  father  on  which  she 
has  had  crop  insirrance 
every  year*  This  year  she 
sold  her  husband  insurance 
on  their  320-aore  farm* 
So  she  could  say  to  farm¬ 
ers;  "I’ve  had  crop  insur¬ 
ance  since  the  beginning* 
We  raise  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  for  this  covmtry* 
Our  1941  allotment  was  41«6 
acres  and,  of  course,  that 
is  all  we  seeded*  You  re¬ 
member  that  cold  spell last 
fall — thethermometer  drop¬ 
ped  to  nothing  all  of  a 
sudden X  I  guess  that  didn’t 
do  our  wheat  any  good* 
Anyway,  the  shoots  showed 
all  the  symptons  of  win¬ 
terkill  and  the  crop  was 
short.  Fortunately,  we 
were  insured.  We  put  in 

our  claim  and  soon  re¬ 
ceived  an  indemnity  of  96 
(See  GINGRICH  page  3  ) 


^hese  two  leaflets  on  cotton 
orop  insurance  will  soon  be  off 
the  press  and  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution.  Pillars  of  Plenty  tells 
what  all-risk  insurance  is,  what 
it  will  do  for  the  cotton  grower, 
and  what  he  must  do  to  get  it. 
Don't  Trust  to  Luck  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  leaflet  picturizing  cotton 
growing.  It  explains  what  the 
cotton  grower  has  at  stake  and 
how  orop  insurance  will  protect 
his  investment.  Both  leaflets 
are  designed  to  help  announce  the 
cotton  insurance  program  during 
the  next  few  months. 
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COUNTIES  SHOW  BIG  INCREASE  OVER  LAST  YEAR 


CONFERENCE 

(Cont’d  from  page  l) 

inf orTTiption  obtained  upon 
a  recent  trip  to  that  couth 
try*  Mr*  Smith  gave  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  progress  the 
program  has  made  so  far 
toward  accomplishing  its 
purpose  but  stressed  the 
need  for  improvements  as 
indicated  by  another  year’s 
experience* 

Among  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  problems  on  which 
recommendations  were  made 
were  automatio  and  term 
insurance,  revised  closing 
dates,  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  various  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  prepara¬ 
tion  of  forms,  etc. 

Considerable  study  was 
given  to  what  information 
and  presentation  plans 
should  consist  of  and  how 
information  material  can 
most  effectively  be  distri¬ 
buted*  Methods  to  be  used 
to  collect  annual  yields 
and  to  determine  1942 
average  farm  and  county 
yields  were  thoroughly 
studied*  Suggestions  made 
during  the  past  year  re¬ 
garding  special  practices 
and  irrigation  problems 
were  considered  as  were 
field  inspections,  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  indemnity  set¬ 
tlements* 

Major  changes  requiring 
legislation  were  discussed, 
including  the  upper  76  per¬ 
cent  plan*  coverage  for 
fire  and  hail  on  an  acreage 
basis*  quality  insurance* 
and  76  percent  coverage  on 
any  loss  under  the  average 
yield  for  the  farm*  A 
joint  committee  was  ap  - 
pointed  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  reganding 
problems  common  to  both 


wheat  and  cotton  insurance. 
This  same  committee  studied 
the  feasibility  of  extend¬ 
ing  all-risk  insurance  to 
crops  other  than  wheat  and 
cotton,  such  as  corn,  ci¬ 
trus  fruits,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  forests. 

In  all,  seven  committees 
worked  on  changes  and  modi¬ 
fications  for  the  1945 
program.  They  werej 

Committee  on  Applicatjcn 
Procedure  and  Selectivity; 
Charles  Gregory,  Chairman* 
Indoj  John  Buck,  I11.*T*T. 
Showalter,  Va.j  Adrian 
Sho  emaker ,  Yiyo . ;  Edwar  d 

Kottas,  Mont.;  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  Ofeg*;^.  E.  R.  Duke, 
Tex*j  Willis  Bergey,  Pa*j 
C.  B.  Bblmes,  K.  C®  Branch 
Office;  Wendell  Becraft  , 
Kans . ;  Christ  Kainrad,  Ohio; 
Clifford  Collings,  Utah* 

Committee  on  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Presentation? 
Orville  Lee,  Chairman, 
Utah;  Lawrence  Norton, 
Kans*;  Floyd  Himes,  Mich.; 
Fred  Borner,  Wis.;  Hervey 
Hazen,  Iowa;  Ed  Bledsoe, 
Colo*;  Obed, Lassen;  Ariz«; 
V,  P.  O’Reilly,  Richmond 
Branch  Office;  Archie  Camp, 
Wash* 

Committee  on  Yields  and 
Rates !  Ervin  AndersonV 
Chairman,  Minneapolis 

Branch  Office;  Alvin  Mc'G(ir- 
maok,  Idaho;  Robert  MoKeimaas 
Mont*;  Bert  Kelly,  ‘^-o-.i 
Harry  Combrink,  Ill.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Moore,  Mo*;  Leo  Mc¬ 
Manus,  S.  Dak.j  Tom  Corn- 
well,  N*  C*;  Lyle  L*  Hague, 
Okla*;  Lawrence  Draper,  ILY. 

Committee  on  Special 
Practices  and  Irrigation 

Problems ;  Glenn  Harris, 

Chairman,  Calif*;  Ray  Nim- 
mo,  Colo*;  Wm*  MacDonald, 
N*  Dak*;  Jess  Alton,  Iowa; 

(See  CONFERENCE  page  10 ) 
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Nearly  All  Winter  Wheat 
States  ShowHealthy 
Gains 

Last  year  about  this 
time  Newsletter  announced 
that  all  records  for  winter 
wheat  participation  had 
been  broken*  Now,  a  year 
later,  with  records  fairly 
complete  on  the  1942  sign¬ 
up,  figinres  selected  at 
random  from  county  reports 
show  how  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  shattered. 

ILLINOIS— Mason  County, 
for  example,  has  1,250 
farms  insured  this  year,  a 
jump  of  200  over  last  .  * 
Monroe  County  has  1,000 
contracts  against  834  in 

1941  a  a  Participation  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  went 
from  38,079  in  1941  to 
46,019  insured  farms  in 

1942  with  a  still  greater 
percentage  increase  in 
insured  acreage;  last  3rear 
670,000  acres  insured— 
this  year  760,000* 

NEBRASKA— Over  2 , 300 
Saline  Ccunty  wheatgrowers 
have  insured  this  year 
which  is  nearly  double 
last  year’s  participation 
*  ...  *  1,746  Polk  County 
growers  have  their  next 
crop  insured,  a  30  percent 
increase  with  the  county’s 
insured  production  at 
376,000  bushels.  For  the 
whole  state,  insured  pro¬ 
duction  jumped  from  14-g- 
million  in  1941  to  19t 
million  in  ’42. 

OHIO— Licking  County 
1,082  contracts  this  year 
which  is  282  more  than 
last  year.  Preble  CoTinty, 
with  831  insured  farms, 

has  a  50  percent  increase 
a  .  «  1942 ’s  insured  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  whole  state 

(See  INCREASE  page 10 ) 


Louisiana  Cotton 
insurance  Program 
Getting  Under  Way 

Five  cotton  crop  insur¬ 
ance  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Louisiana  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Monroe,  Choushatta, 
Alexandria,  and  Crowley, 
respectively#  In  attend¬ 
ance  were  parish  admini¬ 
strative  officers,  farmer- 
committeemen,  and  county 
agents  who  expressed  the 
belief  that  crop  insurance 
will  be  well  received  in 
Louisiana,  especially  in 
those  areas  of  heavy  crop 
failure  the  past  year# 

’’The  principal  subject 
discussed  at  the  meetings,” 
according  to  the  State  of¬ 
fice  house  organ,  ’’was  the 
method  of  calculating  aver¬ 
age  yields  and  setting  up 
premium  rates  for  individ¬ 
ual  farma,  work  which  must 
be  done  within  the  next 
few  months# 

’^The  chief  concern  of 
the  coTTimitteemen  who  set 
up  the  yields  and  rates 
will  be  to  make  an  equit¬ 
able  calculation  for  each 
farm#  On  this  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  program 
will  depend#  If  the  rates 
are  set  too  low,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  financial 
failurej  if  they  are  too 
high,  the  insurance  cannot 
be  sold  •  •  Crop  insurance 
will  not  apply  to  losses 
due  to  negligence  or  im¬ 
proper  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion#  It  is  not  a  relief 
program  or  insurance 
against  laziness  or  care¬ 
lessness#” 

Twenty- seven  other  meet- 
ixiga  were  held  at  various 
other  places  in  the  state 
between  October  13  and 
October  20  to  work  out 


Kansas  Area  Reseeded 


Word  has  been  received 
that  many  of  the  early 
seeded  wheatfields  in 
south  central  Kansas  had 
to  be  redrilled  because  of 
rotting  and  growth  of  smut# 
Approximately  a  third  of 
the  winter  wheat  was  seed¬ 
ed  before  wet  weather 
caused  the  rotting  and 
smut  hazard. 


GINGRICH 

(Cont'd  from  page  5) 

bushels#  Maybe  that  cold 
spell  got  your  wheat  crop 
too#  If  it  did,  you  prob¬ 
ably  regret  not  having 
insurance#  If  you  har¬ 
vested  a  good  crop,  that’s 
all  the  more  reason  for 
insuring  in  ’42,  because 
the  law  of  averages  is 
bound  to  catch  up  with 
you  soon#” 

Mrs#  Gingrich  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm  •  •  # 
taught  school  before  she 
married  a  farmer  •  •  •  •  • 
active  in  Home  Bureau, 
Red  Cross,  and  church 
work##  All  this  and  she 
takes  care  of  a  large 
flock  of  white  rooks  and 
Wyandotte  chickens  too. 

Commenting  on  her  work 
in  the  1942  sign-up,  Mrs# 
Gingrich  said  that  ”in 
almost  every  instance  I 
fouind  that  people  under¬ 
stood  crop  insurance  and 
were  in  favor  of  it,  but 
many  of  them  weren’t  seed¬ 
ing  wheat  this  year# 
’Come  around  when  you  can 
insure  our  com,  ’  they 
said#” 

some  of  the  administrative 
and  other  problems  involv¬ 
ed  in  getting  the  program 
in  operation# 


Goshen  County  Has  Half 
Of  Wyoming  Insurance 

Goshen  County,  %'o., 
has  established  some  kind 
of  a  record  in  that  more 
than  half  of  ail  the  farms 
insured  in  the  whole  state 
are  in  Goshen  County.  Of 
the  state's  792  insured 
farms,  Goshen  has  413 j  of 
the  50,100  insured  acres, 
Goshen  has  25, 730 j  and  of 
the  306,600  bushels  of  in¬ 
sured  production  in  ■l/\^oming, 
Goshen  County  has  164,380# 

”We’ve  consistently  oa2> 
ried  more  crop  insurance 
than  any  other  county,  in 
good  years  and  bad,”  states 
W.  R.  Morton,  chairman  of 
the  Goshen  County  AAA  com¬ 
mittee#  ”0ur  farmers  have 
always  farmed  on  a  solid 
businesslike  basis,  so  we 
are  generally  prepared  to 
meet  sudden  adjustments# 
Now,  with  the  biggest  farm 
production  program  in  the 
history  of  agriculture  a- 
head  of  us,  we’ll  very 
likely  see  Goshen  well  out 
in  front  again#  With  every 
farmer  in  the  county  being 
asked  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  eggs,  me^-t, 
and  so  forth,  it’s  encour¬ 
aging  to  know  that  our 
farmers  are  in  such  good 
shape#” 


PROGRESS 

(Cont’d  from  page  l) 

shocks  and  helped  them¬ 
selves.  Heaviest  losses 
were  suffered  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Arizona,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri.  Records  on 
types  of  settlement  as  of 
October  31  show  57,600  were 
by  immediate  cash  settle¬ 
ment,  and  67,366  by  defer¬ 
red  cash  settlement# 

The  table  on  page  2 
shows  by  states  the  1942 
sign-up  and  indemnities 
paid  under  the  1941  pro¬ 
gram# 
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Idaho's  Elmer  Griffith 
Gets  58  Farms  In  !  Day 

Following  the  final 
drive  for  1942  winter 
wheat  applications,  ths 
I  Idaho  state  office  sent  in 
I  this  success  story  about 
crop  insurance  activities 
'  in  Kootenai  County:  ’’Aug¬ 
ust  30  the  sun  rose  bright 
I  and  clears  On  time  were 
County  Committeeman  H.  A* 
Daniels  and  FCI  Assistant 
Elmer  Griffith  to  hold  the 
final  sign-up  meeting  of 
the  drive#  But  rain  had 
kept  farmers  from  harvest¬ 
ing,  so  they  stayed  home 
to  harvest*  Not  even  one 
came*”  Not  to  be  outdone 
by  this  tiorn  of  events, 
Griffith  said  to  Daniels: 
”You  take  these  forms  and 
go  south,  and  I’ll  take 
i  this  batch  and  start  north. 
We’ll  meet  here  at  five 
o’clock# 

’’At  one  place,  Griffith 
minded  the  baby  while  the 
farmer’s  wife  found  her 
husbemd  and  got  his  signa¬ 
ture  on  an.  application# 
At  another  place  he  rode 
around  the  field  on  a  com¬ 
bine  and  got  fovir  applica¬ 
tions  signed  before  he  got 
off*  Griffith  reported 
back  to  Worley  with  39 
farms  signed  up#  On  his 
way  back  to  Coeur  d’Alene, 
the  county  seat,  he  stopi* 
ped  farmers  along  the  high¬ 
way,  hit  every  farmhouse 
he  knew  hadn’t  been  con¬ 
tacted,  and  rode  into  town 
YTLth  19  more  farms  signed 
up*  Box  score  for  the  day: 
58  farms#  In  1941  Kootenai 
had  378  insured  farms  and 
so  far  for  1942  it  has  a 
total  of  417  farms#" 

Food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace  -  -  - 
Secretary  Wickard. 


GOOD  BUSINESS! 

The  application  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods  to  farming 
netted  182  Dickinson 
County,  Kansas,  farmers 
some  33,000  bushels  of 
wheat  this  year  they  would 
not  have  had  otherwise. 
They  had  all-risk  crop 
insurance  so  when  floods, 
winterkill,  Hessian  fly, 
and  hail  raised  havoc  with 
their  wheat  crop  they  col¬ 
lected  an  indemnity  just 
like  the  insured  city  mer¬ 
chant  or  manufacturer 
would  if  his  source  of  in¬ 
come  were  suddenly  destroy¬ 
ed  by  some  unavoidable 
cause# 


SECURITY 

(Cont’d  from  page  4) 

have  this  chance  for  some 
degree  of  security# 

Farmers  started  plans 
in  1921  to  sec\ire  the  aid 
of  the  Government  in  estab¬ 
lishing  all-risk  crop  in¬ 
surance,  to  help  protect 
the  farm  purchasing  power. 
Such  protection  would,  of 
course,  also  protect  the 
business  element  of  the 
community  which  depends  oh 
the  farm  purchasing  power. 

Year  after  year,  since 
1921,  legislation  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  presented  to 
Congress  to  cover  this 
national  agricultural  need. 
Such  legislation  covering 
wheat  crop  insurance  was 
finally  adopted  in  1938 
and  we  have  now  had  crop 
insurance  for  wheat  for 
three  years.  In  1941, 
legislation  extended  this 
insurance  to  include  cot¬ 
ton  crop  insurance  and 
thus  make  some  degree  of 
security  available  to  the 
cotton  farmers# 


Hoelzer  Of  Ohio  Holds 
High  Hitting  Average 

A  tantalizing  little 
report  came  in  from  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  stating  simp¬ 
ly  that  C.  H«  Hoelzer  of 
Paint  Township  "sold  93 
insurance  policies  out  of 
99  calls  made.  Then  he 
started  working  in  other 
territory."  We’d  sure 
like  to  know  what  method 
he  used  or  which  of  the 
various  methods  he  used 
were  most  effective.  If 
Hoelzer  were  a  baseball 
player,  his  batting  aver¬ 
age  would  be  .929,  and  that, 
is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 
But  he’s  in  the  all-risk 
wheat  insurance  business 
and  the  facts  about  his 
success  should  not  be  "hid¬ 
den  under  a  bushel." 


The  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  is  as¬ 
sisting  the  farmers  to 
reach  parity  prices  for 
the  crop  after  it  is  pro¬ 
duced#  That’s  why  the 
wheat  and  cotton  farmers 
who  have  cooperated  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  production  by 
staying  within  the  acreage 
allotments  of  these  crops 
will  this  year  receive 
cash  returns  of  approxi¬ 
mately  |l#i6  per  bushel 
for  wheat  and  16  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton.  Now 
with  crop  insiu'ance  to 
guarantee  that  the  farmers 
who  insiire  their  crops 
will  have  wheat  and  cotton 
to  sell  at  those  good 
prices,  vre  are  changing 
the  whole  agricultural 
picture  of  insecurity  to 
one  of  security.  That’s 
good  sensei  That’s  good 
business  I  That’s  not 
gamblingl — That’s  security. 
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MICHIGAN 

(Cont*d  from  page  3) 

Carmody,  T/foi.  Go  eta,  Harvey 
Banks,  Harold  Walsh,  Floyd 
Roska,  Roy  Smith,  and  W.  J» 
Morrissey®  They  made  up 
the  vrinning  team®  Allegan 
Co-unty  had  the  runner-up 
team. 

Setting  goals  and  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  reaching 
them  Twas  only  a  part  of 
the  Michigan  sign-up  cam¬ 
paign,  however*  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  distributing  a 
goodly  quantity  of  general 
leaflets  ”Is  This  Your 
Farm,’*  and  ’’Danger  Ahead,” 
the  State  AAA  committee  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  issued  a  4- 
page  leaflet  giving  perti¬ 
nent  advice  on  farming  in 
Michigan  along  with  some 
well-selected  facta  about 
crop  Insurance-— how  it 
works {  the  costj  how  to 
get  iti  etc. 

At  least  seven  local 
news  stories  were  released 
at  timely  intervals;  sev¬ 
eral  newsmats  were  used* 
Seventeen  6-minute.  and 
three  16-rainute  radio  pro¬ 
grams  were  broadcast*  This 
series  of  broadcasts  began 
the  latter  part  *of  June 
and  continued  right  up  to 
the  28th  of  August* 

It  was  announced  at  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  early  in 
July  that  prizes  would  be 
awarded  to  the  counties 
turning  in  the  best  sales 
record.  To  keep  everyone 
currently  posted,  a  score 
sheet  was  Issued  weekly  by 
the  Michigan  ACC*  Compe¬ 
tition  became  keen  as  each 
county  watched  its  compar¬ 
ative  standing  *  County 
prizes  were  awarded  on  the 

basis  of  the  percentage  by 
which  any  county  exceeded 


CONFERENCE 

(Cont’d  fr  om  page  7) 

Knut  Svenson,  Minn.j  R«  0* 
Stelzer,  Md*;  B«  G.  Marsh, 
Ky*;  Hall  Sumner,  Hev*j 
Thom8.s  Sknel,  Nebr.;  Emmet 
Women,  Eans. 

Committee  on  Loss  Ad¬ 
justment,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Loans,  and 

Price  Differential;  Robert 
Green,  Chairman,  Nebr.; 
B.  L.  Brookover,  W.  Va.; 
George  Hall,  Colo.;  Harold 
Moon,  N.iak.;  Clyde  Kiddle, 
Or eg.;  S.  E.  Pur vines,  Chi¬ 
cago  Branch  Office;  Alfred 
Johnson,  S.  Dak.;  Charles 
Thomas,  Tex. 

Committee  on  Program 
Changes  Requiring  Enabling 
Legislation:  Ted  Rupert, 

Chairman,  Ohio;  Cecil  Hemp¬ 
hill,  N.  Mex.;  William 
Wolf,  Wash. I  John  Mix, 
Idaho;  Maurice  Douglas, 
Ind.;  L.  E.  Cain,  Dela.; 
Herbert  Fulton,  N*  Dak.; 
Maurice  Doan,  Mich.;  Char¬ 
les  Johnson,  Spokane  Branch 
Office;  Curtis  Hicks,  Colo.; 
W.  T.  Swink,  Tex. 

Joint  Committee  on  Wheat 
and  Cotton  Problems:  George 
Dysinger,  Chairman,  Okla.; 
C*  L.  Heill,  Miss.;  T.  R. 
Breedlove,  Ga.;  Alton  Owen, 
N.  Mex.;  Grover  Warmbrod, 
Tenn.;  J.  H.  Watson,  Dallas 
Branch  Office;  J.  B.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Birmingham  Branch 
Office;  Ernest  Hatch,  Calif.; 
Bert  Tankersley,  Tex. 

its  goal,  not  merely  reach¬ 
ing  the  goal.  First  county 
prize  was  a  10  by  16  inch 
bronze  plaque;  second,  a 
10  by  12  bronze  plaque; 
and  third,  a  9  by  7^  inch 
plaque.  Individual  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  high 
man  in  each  .of  the  top 
counties.  First  prize  was 
an  automatic  pencil;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  pocket  knife;  and 
third,  a  key  ring. 


WATSON 

(Cont'd  from  page  3) 

expressions:  Hotter ’n  a 

firecracker  and  busier ’n  a 
huntin’  dog  .  .  Trying  to 
calm  a  stampeding  herd  of 
500  or  1,000  cattle  in  a 
blizzard  is  his  most  thrill¬ 
ing  moment  ...  that  was 
when  he  was  just  a  lad. 

Italy,  Texas,  is  his 
birthplace,  but  the  farm 
home  is  near  Newcastle, 
Young  Couni^  ...  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Watson’  have  one  son, 
Wilfred,  now  finishing  law 
school  at  the  University 
of  Texas  •  •  the  family  is 
typically  Texan  and  Jesse 
says  he  is  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  wide  open  spaces 

*  *  Thitis  Texas  the  best 
place  in  th^  world  to  live 
...  Reads  articles,  Scat- 
tergood  Baines  stories, 
daily  papers  .  •  Likes  to 
hunt  and  fish  but  helping 
administer  the  range, 
wheat,  conservation,  and 
crop  insurance  programs  in 
the  southern  division  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  has  not 
left  much  time. 

INCREASE 

(Cont’d  from  page  7) 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  bushels  above  ’41. 

IDAHO — Twice  as  many 
contracts  this  year  as  last 
in  Lewis  County. 

KANSAS' — Heavy  increase 
in  Washington  Covinty;  58 
percent  of  all  farms  in 
the  county  being  signed  up; 
one  township  signed  up  98 
percent* 

MICHIGAN— Participation 
in  Allegan  Coianty  increas¬ 
ed  181  percent  and  is  the 
second  highest  in  the  state 

*  *  *  Genesee  County  had  a 
166  percent  increase  ... 
The  state  as  a  whole  more 

against  16,346  in  '41. 


